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One  good  way  to  celebrate  this  last  Monday  in  March  might  be  to  talk 
over  the  virtues  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  foods  —  the  egg.     This  is  not 
new  information.    People  have  known  that  eggs  were  nourishing  food  as  far 
back  as  history.    Probably  one  of  our  cave-men  ancestors  first  discovered 
that  fact.    And  ever  since  the  nutritionists  began  studying  foods,  they've 
been  telling  us  why  eggs  have  a  -place  in  the  well-balanced  diet.     In  the  spring, 
when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  less  expensive,  is  always  a  good  time  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  dietary  virtues  of  the  egg. 

Nutritionists  see  the  egg  as  really  2  foods  instead  of  one,  because 
the  white  and  yolk  are  so  different  in  content.     The  white  is  almost  pure 
watery  solution  of  protein.     But  the  yolk  is  a  combination  of  many  different 
food  substances.     The  yolk  also  contains  protein  of  a  very  fine  quality.  And 
it  contains  fat  for  fuel,  but  its  chief  contribution  to  the  diet  is  probably 
its  rich  store  of  minerals  and  vitamins.     The  egg  yolk  contains  iron,  calcium 
and  phosphorus ,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  these  minerals  are  in  a  form 
easily  adapted  to  changing  into  body  tissues.     The  iron  in  egg  yolk  is  of 
special  help  in  building  rich  red  blood.     As  for  the  vitamins,  egg  yolks  rank 
high  for  3  vitamins.     Egg  yolk  contains  vitamin  A,  to  promote  growth,  vitamin 
D  —  the  one  that  presents  and  helps  cure  rickets  in  children,  —  and  the 
pellagra  preventing  factor. 

You  see  why  eggs  are  among  our  most  valuable  foods  and  why  child 
-eeding  experts  advise  an  egg  a  day  for  children  over  2  years  old,  and  for 
younger  children,  some  egg  yolk  each  day. 

So  much  for  the  main  facts  about  the  food  value  of  the  egg.     And  by 
,     wa7>  they  are  the  facts  to  mention  when  you  meet  one  of  these  people  who 
aas  picked  up  some  mistaken  food  ideas.     Every  now  and  then  you  come  across 
somebody  who  says  she  can't  eat  eggs  because  they  make  her  "billious.  "  That's 
one  of  those  dangerous  food  superstitions  that  keeps  some  of  the  foods  we  need 
most  away  from  us.     Once  in  a  long,  long  time  a  person  does  exist  whose  diges- 
ion  can't  seem  to  manage  white  of  egg  very  well.     But  that  person  is  the 
xception.    Most  normal  human  beings  find  eggs  one  of  their  best  and  most 
digestible  foods. 
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Along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  food  content  of  eggs,  the  food  inves- 
tigators have  learned  some  things  about  cooking  eggs.     When  the  foods  people 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  were  experiment ing  on  egg  cookery,  they  were 
trying  to  find  ways  of  cooking  eggs  to  bring  out  the  greatest  amount  of 
flavor,  food  value,  and  appetite  appeal. 

They  learned  that  the  secret  of  successful  egg  cookery  is  a  simple 
one,  after  all.     It  is  simply  to  keep  the  temperature  low  —  or  at  least  very 
moderate.    That  is  the  rule  for  cooking  all  kinds  of  delicate  protein.  Over- 
cooking or  cooking  with  too  much  heat  can  make  almost  any  protein  tough  and 
leathery,  spoil  its  texture,  often  its  flavor  also  and  its  appetite  appeal. 
This  is  especially  true  of  eggs. 

So,  listeners,  that  is  why  the  day  of  the  "hard-boiled  egg"  has  passed 
in  kitchens  where  eggs  have  the  appreciation  they  deserve.     You  know  what 
that  slang  phrase  —  "a  hard-boiled  egg"  —  describes.     Well,   it  naturally 
had  its  foundation  in  an  egg  that  had  been  boiled  and  boiled  hard  until  it 
was  tough  and  leathery.     The  best  cooks  nowadays  simmer  eggs  instead  of  boiling 
them.    It  takes  longer  but  the  results  are  better. 

You  see,  while  high  heat  sets  the  egg  protein  and  makes  it  hard  and 
tough,  moderate  heat  gradually  coagulates  it  out  still  leaves  it  tender  as 
jelly.    You  can  see  this  illustrated  before  your  eyes  in  the  case  of  poached 
eggs.    Most  people  picture  the  ideal  poached  egg  as  one  that  has  a  tender 
white  —  translucent  like  jelly,  yet  one  that  stands  up  well  around  the  yellow 
yolk.    To  poach  an  egg  so  that  it  comes  out  like  that,  break  a  fresh  egg  into 
toiling  salted  water  just  enough  to  cover  it.     Remove  the  pan  from  the  flame 
and  put  on  the  lid.     Let  the  egg  stand  in  the  hot  but  not  boiling  water  for 
5  minutes.    Then  lift  the  egg  out  with  a  perforated  spoon.     Let  the  water 
drain  off  before  you  serve  it.    And  there  you  have  a  good  looking,  tender, 
poached  egg. 

The  same  principle  of  low  or  moderate  heat  goes  for  scrambled  eggs. 
You  get  a  better  texture  if  you  scramble  them  in  a  double  boiler  over  hot  water 
than  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  direct  flame.     As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler  begins  to  bubble,   stir  the  milk  and  egg  mixture  in  the  top 
constantly.    Add  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season.     And  by  the  way,  always 
rake  a  uoint  of  serving  scrambled  and  poached  eggs  on  hot  plates.     They  cool 
very  quickly. 

Listeners,  that  finishes  my  egg  review  today.     But  if  you  want  further 
in-ormation  on  ways  to  cook  eggs,  remember  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
eaflet,  number  39,  called  "Eggs  at  Any  Meal."    A  copy  is  vours  as  long  as 
-ne  free  supply  lasts. 
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